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a German Industries at Close Range 
tes Prior to the meetings of the Continuation Committee Nordhausen valuable deposits of potash. In the last named 
ti and the Commissions of the Universal Christian Confer- section there are two strata of potash, one lying about 100 
” “im ence on Life and Work at Eisenach, Germany, September feet below the other, each averaging seven feet in thick- 
x "2-9, arrangements were made by the International Insti- ness, and in places reaching fifteen feet. The entire area is 


tute of Social Christianity at Geneva, in collaboration 
with the Rev. Ludwig Rodenberg, social pastor of the 
province of Thiiringen, for visits by a party of the dele- 
gates to the potash mines west of Eisenach, the Carl Zeiss 
optical factory at Jena, the Mauxion chocolate factory at 
Saalfeld, and the home industries of southern Thiiringen 
centering at Steinach on the border of Bavaria. These in- 
dustries were selected partly because of their natural 
interest and partly because of the important social prob- 
lems and attempted solutions which they offer for study. 
The party included Professor Titius of the University of 
Berlin, chairman of the Institute, Dr. Adolf Keller of 
Geneva, its secretary, Dr. Hans Schénfeld, German collab- 
orator, Dr. Georges Thélin of Geneva, representing both 
the International Labor Office and the Social Institute, 
Kirchenrat Otto Volk and Dr. Erich Reichart, economist, 
of the Consistory of Eisenach, Social Pastors Rodenberg 
of Eisenach and Menn of Diisseldorf and Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, secretary of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, who has prepared the following account 
of the tour. 

The general plan of the visits was characteristic of 
German thoroughness. First, the party was formally re- 
ceived by a director or other high official and the program 
for the day was explained. A visit to the mine or plant 
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en la followed, under the guidance of the head of a department, 
Il. who explained processes in detail. A director of the com- 
-. pany then lectured on the industry, its history, processes, 
with $0 


marketing, relations to labor and social policies. General 


of the discussion and questions followed. The Germans are punc- 
that “Ft tious about formalities, but it was soon found that ques- 
| thik tions might be asked freely, and would be answered 
ied WAG frankly, objectively and in detail. 


es. 

a Tue Kari (Potasn) INpustry or THURINGEN 
general 

on pra’ = The kali industry of the state of Thiiringen in the so- 
na st called “Werra District” dates back to about 1900, but its 


inter Present extent is a post-war development. Northern Ger- 
ema Many was once a sea bed which dried slowly, precipitat- 
ing the salt contained in the sea water ; on top of this, new 
pitata of soil were deposited. Hence, enormous layers of 
tock salt are found in almost the entire district, at vary- 
ing depths—in the Werra workings at a depth of 1,200 
10 1,500 feet. Imbedded in this rock salt are other salts 
and in Strassfurt, Magdeburg, Halle, Hannover and 
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about 75 kilometers long—from Eisenach in the northeast 
to Fulda in the southwest—and about 35 kilometers wide, 
the western portion lying in the former grand duchy of 
Hesse. 

Rock salt has been mined for centuries. Potash was first 
found in 1860 at Strassfurt, but was considered of no 
value and thrown on the dump. Later this very waste was 
recognized as being highly valuable and worked over into 
potash. After the loss of the potash mines in Alsace, Ger- 
man scientists and technicians turned their attention to the 
exploitation of the Thiiringen potash salts, and the major 
development of the potash industry there has taken place 
since 1920. The potash deposits contain on the average 
from 12 to 15 per cent pure potash, though in parts the 
percentage of pure stuff is higher. Through a peculiarity 
in the natural precipitation, the Thiiringian salts contain 
sulfate admixtures which are not found in the Alsatian 
potash salts. Sulfate potash salts are especially well suited 
to many plants, for instance, to cultivated tropical plants, 
and, in the irony of events, the grapevines of France. 

The entire German potash industry employs in the 
mines and in the factory refining processes about 23,700 
laborers, and 2,230 other employes. The total output in 
1928 was valued, in round figures, at 220,000,000 marks, 
or $55,000,000. The German mining processes are scien- 
tifically worked out in every detail. The deposits are bored 
and blasted and carried by heavy iron scrapers to the un- 
derground cars which are automatically filled. The cars 
are run to the shafts by cables, and the potash is either 
carried to the surface in the cars or in great elevator bins. 
All machinery is electrically driven and the boilers are 
stoked by automatic feed. Compressed lignite is used for 
fuel. Railroad cars are loaded in 4% minutes by electri- 
cally driven cranes. Besides important nitrates, bromides 
and other chemical by-products are extracted. A great 
variety of machinery is used and the number of workmen 
seems small in contrast with the magnitude of the indus- 
trial plant. 

The main interest of the party was in the social aspects 
of the industry—working conditions, wages, housing, the 
training of apprentices, union agreements and the spirit 
of the workers. It was soon evident that Director Carl 
Liesegang had studied the social aspects of management 
as well as technology. The entire kali industry is subject 
to uniform wage tariffs, social insurance and regulations 
governing working conditions which have been entered 
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into by representatives of the employers, the unions and 


the government. Working conditions are very good. The 
mines are dry and clean. The air is pure and the ceilings 
high and firm. The eight hour day in three shifts is in 
force with slight exceptions. Sunday is a holiday, except 
when repair work is urgently needed. 

Marketing is managed by the German Potash Syndi- 
cate. There is an agreement with France by which 70 per 
cent of the total European export of potash is allocated 
to Germany. The industry has been regularized by means 
of storage and marketing agreements so that there is 
little idle time. Wages average between $1.75 and $2.50 
per day according to output. When the cost of living is 
taken into account they do not compare badly with wages 
in America. The workers in the kali mines are better off 
on the whole than American miners and workers in the 
textile industry of the United States. 

Before the war these parts of Thiiringen were largely 
rural. The land is not rich and is mainly given over to 
extensive and beautiful forests of fir and deciduous trees. 
The people of the villages were consequently poor and 
before the potash mines were opened had little oppor- 
tunity for remunerative employment. Everybody now has 
work in factory or mine, and there is an atmosphere of 
well-being throughout the area. A large percentage of the 
workers own their homes. Houses are of hard brick or 
hard stucco facings on brick, resting on concrete founda- 
tions, with red tile roofing. Each home has ground for a 
garden, flower beds, ornamental vines, shrubs and fruit 
trees. The house usually has three rooms and a kitchen 
downstairs, and three rooms and a kitchen upstairs, run- 
ning water, toilet and electric lights. In the basement are 
laundry and storeroom, and an outbuilding is provided for 
wood, garden tools, chickens, pigs or rabbits. The houses 
cost from $2,500 to $3,000 and the owner rents the up- 
stairs for from $6.50 to $7.50 a month. The company 
loans its architects to design buildings and, without exer- 
cising control, appropriates capital to a building and loan 
association which loans to the worker at from 3 to 3% 
per cent. The worker receives a deed when a moderate 
capital payment has been made. The company does not 
attempt to control the civil community as is often the case 
in American mill villages. ; 

The worker in the potash industry comes out of the 
mine or fabrication plant to charming valleys and hills 
covered with evergreen forests. He may join the women 
in the fields in the summer time or work in his own gar- 
den, or sit at a table with a glass of beer and his pipe talk- 
ing with his fellows as the Germans love to do. Usually. he 
digs in his garden, for he is saving and industrious. 

The party visited an admirable trade school at Winters- 
hall and a technical high school at Vacha, to which young 
people come from a considerable area. The trade school at 
Wintershall is for boys, since women do not work in the 
kali industry, and the unions have agreed to the training of 
apprentices in trade schools. The course covers four years 
and combines study with work at machines. The boys 
learn to make a series of machine parts used in the indus- 
try and they receive from’ $2.00 a week the first year up 
to $4.50 a week the fourth year. They work with a fine 
earnestness. Dr. Thélin asked one boy of fourteen at a 
lathe if he liked his work, and why. He said, ‘‘Yes! It is 
beautiful.” When asked, “What do you want to do in the 
future ?”, he shot back, “To study engineering.” 

The homes were neat and attractive, the people men- 
tally quick and friendly. It must be remembered that this 
is the loveliest part of Germany, unless the Rhine prov- 
ince may be thought as beautiful, and that it is a favored 


industry on account of the world’s great need of potash 
for fertilizer. The work in the mines is laborious, a 
there is much dust in a few of the processes of the fabricy 
tion plants. Nevertheless, in contrast with the disagreeabk 
mining towns of Indiana, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
especially in the bituminous areas, there are cultivation and 
beauty in Thiiringen. Even the Ruhr valley is a paradig 
beside our American bituminous coal fields. 


Zeiss OpticAL Works, JENA 


The party spent two days, September 26 and 27, in the 
potash fields. On the 28th, they were driven in the early 
morning from Eisenach to Jena, where they visited the 
Carl Zeiss Optical Company. This is the most famous op 
tical works in the world. Situated in the heart of the city 
of Jena near the University, it is as much a scientific 
laboratory as a fabrication plant. Two hundred fifty per- 
sons are employed in research, of whom 80 are scientists 
Some of them are men of eminent attainments. At present, 
6,000 operatives, apparently half of them women, are em- 
ployed in the glass factory and optical plant. The com- 
pany manufactures microscopes, telescopes, binoculars, 
camera lenses, optical lenses, and various scientific instru 
ments. During the war 2,000 persons were engaged in the 
manufacture of range finders and other military instru 
ments. 

The visitors were shown through the departments 
painstakingly. It is impossible to describe the processes in 
a brief space. The important thing is that the work is s¢- 
entific and of great precision, that while testing, correction 
of lenses, and many other processes are necessarily per- 
formed by hand, most of the cutting, grinding and polish 
ing is done by machines run in batteries as in a textile fac- 
tory. Large numbers of small lenses are ground at the 
same time, the glasses being imbedded in hard wax i 
hollow half spheres or on convex half spheres. 

Since the industry has been growing for over eighty 
years, some of the buildings are old, but these are being 
torn down systematically and the factory is being rebuilt 
on uniform and modern lines. But, as it is, light is good, 
and health, safety and general working conditions art 
superior. The eight hour day is in force, and the industry 
shares in the national social insurance working agreements 
with the unions for the whole industry, which include lo 
cal works councils. Wages are high for Germany ; employ- 
ment is steady throughout the year; vacations of three 
weeks are given with pay. 

To understand the social policy of the Zeiss Company, 
one must go back to 1846 when Carl Zeiss, an optical work 
man of Weimar, came to Jena. At that time one man made 
a lens by himself ; now it is the work of 35. Carl Zeiss saw 
that the number of optical instruments was wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of science and industry. He selected 
Professor Abbe, the son of a textile worker, as his scie 
tific associate. Professor Abbe was an extraordinary mat, 
one of the great spirits of his generation. When Zeiss di 
50 years ago he left everything in Abbe’s hands. Abbe de 
veloped the industry so that it became largely his creatiot, 
and when he died he left it to a permanent foundation 10 
be managed for the benefit of the workers, the City ° 
Jena, the University, and for the advancement of the sciet 
tific and social aspects of industry. 

Professor Abbe would never accept a salary abovg 
12,000 marks, or $3,000, holding that no man in manage 
ment is entitled to receive more than ten times the ave™ 


age wage paid in a factory. He trusted to social and sciet 
tific incentives, and the industry was to him a social trust. 
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He withdrew from the church because of its social inac- 
jn and because of its theology, but he refused to join in 
criticism of religion. 

When Professor Abbe died 25 years ago the Carl Zeiss 
Company had become a large and famous institution. Its 
capital investment ran into many millions of marks, and 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the City of Jena were 
connected with either the optical or the glass factory. Its 
microscopes were in every college laboratory. 

Abbe’s will created the Carl Zeiss Foundation, a social, 
industrial foundation in a world of capitalist enterprise. 
There is only one other such in the world, we were told, 
and that is at Copenhagen. The control of the foundation 
centers in a board at Weimar, under the ministry of the 
gate of Thiiringen, but initiative is left with the four 
directors of the plant at Jena. All profits must be used for 
the social aims of the foundation. The foundation itself is 
immortal, independent of individuals, a kind of social leg- 
acy to be kept to its purpose by the will of the founder. 
Not all the scientists who come to the factory have the 
social spirit, but they are controlled by the statutes and 
educated into the spirit of the institution. Professor Abbe 
aimed at the creation of a living thing, and so far-seeing 
were his plans that no German industry went through the 
inflation so safely, although its pensioners were paid in 

Id. 

_ years after Abbe’s death the enterprise goes 
ahead with unabated vitality. Although high executives 
are still paid at the Abbe rates, the industry holds them by 
its scientific spirit and its generous social aims. “Every- 
body knows,” said the director, Dr. Schomerus, “‘that he 
does not work for a private capitalist, but for himself, for 
his family and for the social welfare. The feelings of sus- 
picion and often of bitterness which are often found in 
large industries do not exist at Jena. There is happiness 
in work, and close cooperation between management and 
ork people.” 

The social organization has been the growth of many 
years. The prime object has been to secure the indepen- 
dence of the worker. Personal religious and political rights 
are guaranteed. When asked his attitude toward com- 
munist workers, Dr. Schomerus said that the manage- 
ment were not disturbed by their presence in the force. 
A few communists would be good for the enterprise, he 
thought, because they would arouse thinking, but he would 
not desire to have them in a majority. There was a period 
after the revolution when the communists were in control 
of the works council. The company was then willing to 
go a long way in dividing responsibility but the works 
council hesitated to accept greater responsibility and final- 
y the company withdrew the offer. Since then the 
Socialists have twitted the communists with their lost 
opportunity. 

The company has developed institutions to assure finan- 
dal independence to the worker, such as the building and 
loan association, vacations with pay up to three weeks, a 
minimum wage increasing with age, pensions for invalid- 
ty and for old age after sixty-five, and a pension claim 
after five years’ service. In case a worker leaves the com- 
Pany or is discharged he has a right to indemnity. He can- 
not be discharged at the will of his employer for personal 
differences; he must have notice if serious charges are 
made against him, and every case of discipline is carefully 
&xamined. A workman may use strong words against his 
reman without imperiling his position. The uncertainty 

ls position is, therefore, definitely reduced. 

- Schomerus agrees with Mr. Ford that the experi- 
ce of the older men is a great economic asset. The aver- 
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age age of the factory worker in Berlin is 28, in the Zeiss 
Works, 38 to 40. The advantages of age are obvious, he 
said. The older men are dependable and their experience 
and skill are specially important in the manufacture of 
optics. 

As to profit sharing, Professor Abbe never set much 
store by it. He considered indemnities more important. 
The directors now think he underestimated its importance. 
The company has paid yearly bonuses of from 4 per cent 
during the war to 7 per cent in 1927 and 9 per cent in 
1928, amounting to from 200 to 250 Reichsmarks for each 
worker. The bonus is paid at Christmas time. 

The eight hour day has been in operation since 1900. It 
was introduced after an exhaustive study of the social and 
economic effects of work days of varying lengths, which 
was one of the earliest studies in fatigue and efficiency. 

The Zeiss Company has never built houses for its work- 
ers. They consider that this contributes to a dependent 
status and makes it possible for the worker to be exploited 
by the capitalist. Instead, the directors have stimulated the 
founding of outside building and loan associations and 
have contributed capital from surplus to them. For the 
same reason the public library is administered by a private 
society. The company makes annual appropriations, but 
leaves the library board free and does not attempt to in- 
fluence its policies. The company has given several build- 
ings to the city, especially for young people’s use. It main- 
tains a welfare worker for women, mostly for educational 
and recreational work, but does not attach great impor- 
tance to what is being done. 

When questioned about the works council of the optical 
plant, Dr. Schomerus said that it has had an important 
place in the works since 1920. It is made efficient by a 
committee system. The council has little to do with poli- 
cies of the company but deals mainly with the personal 
rights and welfare of the workers. This seems to be char- 
acteristic of German works councils. They represent not 
so much participation in management as participation in 
the control of shop discipline and regulations governing 
employment and work. The workers are, however, kept 
informed of the affairs of the company. There is a repre- 
sentative for every 15 workers, to whom each may go with 
any grievance, unless he prefers to go direct to his fore- 
man or superintendent. 

In response to an inquiry regarding the disposition of 
surplus profits, Dr. Schomerus erplained that wages are 
fixed by national agreements. The company bonus is in 
addition to this wage. The remaining surplus is used for 
the development of the works; for insurance, pensions, 
indemnities and the like; for the University of Jena, espe- 
cially in research; for the welfare of the community 
through the public library, a hospital for children, the va- 
cation houses which are a feature of German open air life, 
public baths and social centers. 

Dr. Schomerus said that the directors hope for a new 
type of industrial relationships, but warned his visitors 
against over-estimating what has been done. Jena is some- 
times pictured as an earthly paradise, he said, but it is not 
so. Nevertheless, Professor Abbe’s vision has been tested 
not only by time but by the war’s ordeal of fire and the 
terrible anarchy of the inflation period. It cost the com- 
pany 1,000,000 Reichsmarks to make good their pension 
and indemnity obligations in gold when the inflation de- 
stroyed the value of accumulated reserves, but they paid 
in full. They had to train 10,000 new workers in war time 
and to take back their men who returned from service. 
Their only peculiar advantage is in experience, skill and 
social and economic policy. Their competitors are mostly 
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in England and America, where optical industries were 
greatly developed during the war. The Zeiss industry, 
however, asks no tariffs. Professor Abbe never patented 
inventions or processes, and finally gave away his whole 
fortune. 

Mavxion Cuococate Works 


Leaving Jena at dusk, the party was driven south for an 
hour to Saalfeld, where they were shown the manufac- 
ture of chocolate, from the cocoa beans imported in large 
sacks direct from the tropics to the finished product. The 
works are beautifully clean. Every possible part of the 
manufacture is done by machinery. 

The Mauxion Works, in contrast to the Carl Zeiss Opti- 
cal Works, are a strictly private and capitalist enterprise. 
The factory was moved to Saalfeld from Berlin before the 
war for economic reasons. It employs 2,000 persons, three- 
fourths of whom are women. The men do the heavier work. 
The industry is seasonal, and the company has not yet 
been successful in its regularization, because much of the 
product, which consists of nut and fruit candies, cannot 
be stored for any considerable length of time. The factory 
was operating at the time of our visit on one eight hour 
shift, but three shifts are worked in the Christmas season. 
The seasonal unemployment is partially relieved by ar- 
rangements with other industries in the town which em- 
ploy part of the working force during the slack period in 
summer. 

Working hours, safety devices, wages, shop agreements, 
workers’ representation and social insurance are fixed by 
national agreement or by state legislation as in the other 
industries visited. If the workers receive benefit from 
prosperity in addition to these standardized values, it may 
be expected to take the form of regularity of employment, 
bonuses, housing or other welfare measures. Housing or 
social institutions were not inspected at Saalfeld, but the 
visitors were told that Dr. Richter, the president of Maux- 
ion, is interested in the development of the community 
of Saalfeld. Food is served at cost in the plant, and the 
company is building houses which are rented to the work- 
ers without profit. A substantial five roomed house with 
kitchen and bath may be rented at $10.00 a month. A rec- 
reation ground, with facilities for bathing and swimming, 
adjoins the factory on the north and a hospital has been 
developed for the larger community of Saalfeld. These 
facts reveal that, while socially minded, the independence 
of the worker is not safeguarded as at Jena. As long as 
the management is just and has social vision, the workers 
are for the time being safe, but their status is not secure. 


Home INDUSTRIES OF SOUTHERN THURINGEN 


The drive from Saalfeld to Steinach lay through the 
low mountains of southern Thiiringen, very like the Berk- 
shire Hills of western Massachusetts, but more rugged. 
The valleys are carefully cultivated and the brooks flanked 
with villages. Otherwise it is a great and beautiful forest, 
mostly of fir trees. In these picturesque villages are car- 
ried on the sweated home industries of southern Thiir- 
ingen. The party climbed the mountain side to a slate 
quarry where men, women and girls mine, cut, lathe and 
wrap individual slate pencils at 22 pfennige a thousand! 
Almost every slate pencil worker dies of tuberculosis be- 
cause of the dust. Often the whole family dies out by 
infection. Conditions have been bettered by vacuum venti- 
lators but.the industry is still hazardous. A little glass fac- 
tory was visited which employs 500 people, 250 working 


in the factory and the others in their homes. In the factop 
they were making test tubes and medical phials. The wor 
ers, mostly young women, were doing very well, earniy 
about the same wages as in the chocolate factory at Sa. 
feld. But in the homes the workers were blowing om. 
ments of glass for Christmas trees, such as we use 
America, blowing, coloring and packing them at six cen 
a dozen. In one home a man, his wife and a sixteen yey 
old son were making $1.88 a day between them. 
work 12 hours a day in the slack season and 14 hours 
the rush season. The average annual earnings per perso 
were reported to be 600 marks, or $150. The companys 
contracts for Christmas tree ornaments are with the Wod- 
worth Company. The cheapness of these ornaments a 
Woolworth stores is understandable after such a visit ty 
these sweated homes. And yet the Lutheran pastor said 
that the contract with the Woolworth Company was fe 
vorable to the Thiiringian industry. 

The situation in southern Thiiringen is extraordinary 
The people are so attached to their villages that few leave 
for the cities, and most of those who leave soon retum, 
The problem of employment is serious. Most of the landis 
state forest and the staff of foresters is fixed and perm 
nent. The existing industries are being slowly strangle 
by the competition of machine production in large centers 
which can be met, as yet, only by low wages and by stretch 
ing the working day far into the night. The pastors of 
the area and Social Pastor Rodenberg at Eisenach are 
greatly concerned about the situation, and employers, work 
people and pastors are seeking a remedy. 


One cannot generalize upon such brief and limited ob 
servations. It was but a glimpse into the vast industrial m- 
chine of Germany. However, the writer has now bee 
twice down the incomparable industrial district of the 
Rhine from Basel to Diisseldorf and Diiesberg, has drive 
up the Ruhr valley, visited the great harbors of Hambur 
and Bremen, and the textile district of Plauen, Zwickau 
and Chenitz. Also, he was with a group which was shown 
through the Seaman’s plant at Spandau in the west side! 
Berlin. It is difficult to speak with assurance but this much 
can be safely said. Germany is working with great inter 
sity. Her people are serious, purposeful and alert. The 
have welded private initiative, science, invention, labo 
organization, finance and government into a great economt 
force. They are working under the conviction that a grett 
wrong has been done them by the Allied Powers, and the} 
are goaded by necessity and pride. The lot of the Germa 
factory worker in the industries visited seems to compatt 
favorably with that of the American in everything bit 
wages. His work day is shorter, his rights are more cafe 
fully safeguarded, and he is much better protected by st 
cial insurance. Labor organization is taken as a matter 0 
course, including workers’ representation. The social statts 
of the worker and probably his opportunity to educate his 
children are better in America than in Germany. Housing 
is apparently more substantial, more beautiful and cheape! 
in Germany than in America. The Ruhr valley is surptis 
ingly green and beautiful, although cities like Essen, Dott 
mund and Elberfeld are typical smoky factory tow! 
When shown workers’ apartments last year in the no 
side of Berlin as a horrible example of bad housing. the 
writer disappointed his friends by exclaiming, “How cleat, 
how broad the streets, how much sunshine in the courts 
He added that they should see the East side of New Yo 
or the vicinity of Hull House in Chicago. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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